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"  I  AM  an  old  man,  and  mine  are  old  stories ; 
but  as  human  nature  is  much  the  same  now 
as  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  the  observations 
I  was  then  led  to  make  ;  may  not  be  useless 
to  the  young  people  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

"  I  had  occasion,  many  years  ago,  to  make  a 
tour  through  several  of  the  midland  counties. 
My  journey  had  so  much  of  business  connected 
with  it  as  required  me  to  visit  some  particular 
places,  and  gave  it  an  interest  which,  I  believe, 
seldom  attends  a  journey  made  for  mere  plea- 
sure, and  where  the  individual  or  the  party  is 
at  a  loss  whither  to  go  next,  and  passes  from 
one  place  to  another  as  apparent  chance  impels, 
or  fashion  leads  the  way.  I  was  not,  however, 
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so  much  under  the  control  of  positive  engage- 
ment as  to  be  hurried  from  place  to  place  in 
a  limited  time  without  leisure  for  observation. 
When  I  chose  to  prolong  my  stay,  or  to  turn 
aside  from  my  direct  course,  I  was  at  full 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  thus  enjoyed  many 
opportunities  of  observing  interesting  objects 
as  they  presented  themselves,  either  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  works  of  art,  or  the 
varieties  of  human  character ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess* that  the  most  stately  mansions  of  the  rich 
and  great,  with  all  their  splendid  adornings, 
failed  to  excite  in  me  an  interest  so  intense  as 
that  which  I  have  often  felt  in  visiting  the  cot- 
tages of  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  poor,  or 
in  joining  the  little  groups  on  the  village  green. 
4 1  am  a  man,'  said  one  of  the  ancients,  '  and 
therefore  whatever  relates  to  man  is  most  in- 
teresting to  me/ 

"  Among  many  other  commissions  which  my 
leisurely  journey  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
executing  for  my  friends,  I  was  desired  by  my 
sister  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  two  females, 
who  had  married  away  from  her  service,  some 
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years  before,  when  she  resided  in ,  through 

which  I  was  to  pass.  Much  respect  was 
cherished  in  the  family  towards  these  young 
women  ;  and  my  elder  nieces,  who  recollected 
them  as  the  attendants  of  their  infant  years, 
charged  me  with  several  little  presents,  as 
tokens  of  their  kind  remembrance.  My  sister 
would  have  done  the  same,  but  not  knowing 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  might  now  be 
placed,  felt  at  a  loss  in  fixing  on  what  would 
be  most  suitable  and  useful.  She,  therefore, 
gave  me  a  guinea  for  each,  desiring  me  when 
I  had  visited  them,  either  to  present  it  in  its 
own  form,  or  lay  it  out  on  what  I  judged 
expedient.  *  As  for  Hannah,'  said  she,  '  I 
am  sure  whatever  is  given  to  her  will  be  well 
applied,  and  made  the  best  of.  She  is  one  of 
the  best  managers  I  ever  met  with,  and  whether 
her  present  lot  be  more  or  less  prosperous,  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  her  decent  and  com- 
fortable to  the  utmost  of  her  ability.  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  expect  of  poor  Lizzy.  She  was 
a  clever,  and  a  good-tempered  girl ;  but  she 
never  could  save  a  pound  when  in  service,  and 
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I  always  feared  she  would  make  a  poor  mana- 
ger in  a  family  of  her  own.'  Such  were  the 
impressions  remaining,  after  a  separation  of 
several  years,  on  the  mind  of  the  kindest  and 
most  considerate  of  mistresses.  My  visit  to 
her  former  servants  fully  confirmed  in  me  the 
correctness  of  her  judgment. 

"  On  a  fine  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  month 

of  May,  I  reached  the  neat  town  of ,  and 

having  refreshed  myself  with  tea,  set  out  in 
quest  of  the  individuals  to  whom  my  com- 
mission was  directed.  I  first  inquired  for 

lane,  and  there  for  Mrs.  White,  (my  sister's 
Lizzy,)  but  no  such  person  could  I  hear  of. 
At  length  an  old  woman  recollected  that  a 
young  couple  of  that  name  had  resided  there 
some  years  ago  :  she  pointed  me  to  the  house, 
'but,'  added  she,  'they  did  not  stay  here 
long;  they  cut  too  great  a  dash  for  young 
beginners  ;  and  in  a  year  or  two's  time,  they 
were  forced  to  sell  off,  and  be  gone.  Poor 
thing  !  she  was  a  pretty  young  woman,  and  I 
was  mighty  sorry  for  her  ;  but  I  suppose  it 
was  their  own  doings,  and  as  people  brew  so 
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they  must  bake.  For  my  part,  though  I  never 
was  bred  up  to  servitude,  as  she  was,  I  always 
contented  myself  with  moderation,  and  took 
no  airs  to  be  like  my  betters ;  and  as  I  began, 
so  I  have  been  able  to  go  on,  and  lived  here 
in  credit  a  matter  of  twenty  years,  and  have 
furniture  of  the  best,  if  you  will  please  to  walk 
in,  and  see,  sir.'  As  my  object  was  not  to 

visit lane,  or   to   see    a   well-furnished 

house,  or  to  hear  a  self-righteous  old  woman 
run  through  the  copious  theme  of  her  own 
good  deeds,  I  declined  her  civility,  and  even 
forbore  to  ask  if  she  knew  to  what  place  her 
former  neighbour  had  removed.  The  direction 
to  Mrs.  Hannah  Ashley  conducted  me  a  little 
way  out  of  the  town,  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  by  which  I  had  entered  it.  The 
scenery  was  new  and  delightful :  I  paused  to 
admire  the  surrounding  majestic  hills  and 
hanging  woods,  the  laughing  valleys  and  the 
winding  river ;  and  having  feasted  awhile  on 
these  more  expanded  beauties  of  nature, 
gathered  a  nosegay  of  hedge-roses,  woodbines, 
and  bluebells,  with  a  pleasure  almost  equal  to 

A  3 
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that  which  they  imparted  in  the  days  of  my 
boyhood. 

"  I  proceeded  onwards,  and  soon  reached  a 
pair  of  neat  cottages  adjoining  each  other,  and 
surrounded  with  a  garden.  The  order  and 
plenty  which  each  garden  alike  displayed 
spoke  much  for  the  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment of  the  inmates ;  and  the  slight  fence  that 
separated  them  equally  intimated  the  good 
neighbourhood  subsisting  between  them.  I 
have  sometimes  seen  the  character  of  quarrel- 
some neighbours  even  in  the  very  hedge  that 
separated  their  gardens.  At  the  door  of  one 
of  the  cottages,  a  healthy  little  group  of  chil- 
dren were  playing;  and  presently  a  decent 
man  came  forward  with  an  armful  of  cabbages, 
which  he  proceeded  to  divide,  throwing  the 
offal  leaves  into  a  pig-sty,  (which,  by  the  noise 
of  its  tenants,  I  then  first  discerned,)  and  re- 
serving the  hearts  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
I  approached,  and  inquired  if  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Ashley  lived  thereabouts  ?  *  John 
Ashley,  at  your  service,'  replied  the  honest 
countryman  :  '  What  may  be  your  pleasure  ?' 
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I  mentioned  my  name,  and  the  object  of  my 
visit;  and  was  welcomed  with  many  simple 
expressions  of  respect  and  gratitude,  that  his 
Hannah's  good  mistress  should  be  so  kind  as 
to  remember  and  inquire  after  her.  I  hoped 
she  was  well.  '  Yes,  sir  ;  thanks  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty,  she  is  quite  brave,  and 
we  hope  to  get  her  out  to-morrow :  she  has 
just  given  me  another  fine  boy,  sir.'  When 
I  saw  the  pleasure  and  gratitude  that  beamed 
on  the  good  man's  countenance,  while  he  gave 
me  this  piece  of  information,  I  could  not  help 
regretting  that  the  circumstances  of  parents 
should  ever  be  such  as  to  lead  them  to  look 
on  an  addition  to  their  family  in  the  light  of  a 
tax  or  burden.  With  honest  John  Ashley  it 
was  evidently  far  otherwise. 

"  While  our  conversation  passed  in  the  gar- 
den, a  decent  motherly-looking  woman  came 
forward  and  called  in  one  of  the  children. 
Though  they  were  happy  at  their  play,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  curly-headed  boy 
obeyed  the  summons  convinced  me  that  they 
were  children  accustomed  to  obedience.  *  You 
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have  a  fine  little  group  there,  Master  Ashley  ; 
four — six — seven — and  one  in-doors.  Surely 
they  are  not  all  your  own  ?'  *  No,  sir  ;  four 
of  them  belong  to  neighbour  Turner,  at  next 
door.  The  good  women  are  very  neighbourly 
to  help  each  other  in  time  of  need,  and  the 
children  are  so  used  to  be  together,  that  they 
agree  as  well  as  if  they  were  all  brothers 
and  sisters.'  'Ah,'  thought  I,  'better  than 
many  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  tempers  of 
these  children  must  have  been  brought  under 
early  control,  and  the  parents  must  have  set 
them  a  constant  example  of  peace  and  good 
will/ 

"  My  wild  nosegay  had  caught  the  notice  of 
my  companion,  who  said  nothing,  but  presented 
me  a  bunch  of  his  choicest  roses,  pinks,  and 
other  garden  productions.  He  took  me  round 
his  garden,  and  showed  me  his  advancing  fruit- 
trees,  pig-sty,  bee-hives,  and  hen-roosts. 
Cleanliness,  ingenuity,  and  good  management 
evidently  presided  over  every  department  with- 
out doors  ;  and  I  only  desired  now  to  see 
something  of  the  arrangements  within,  which 
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I  doubted  not  were  equally  gratifying.  As 
we  returned  towards  the  house,  after  several 
hems,  and  with  considerable  embarrassment, 
John  made  bold  to  ask  his  honour  how  long 

he   intended  to  stay  in ;  '  for,'  said  he, 

'  my  Hannah  would  be  so  proud  to  see  you, 
sir  ;  indeed,  she  will  fret  sorely  if  she  does  not ; 
and  the  house  is  not  fit  to  ask  your  honour  to 
sit  down  in  to-night,  nor  fit  for  her  to  come 
down  and  see  you.  She  is  staying  above 
stairs  to-day,  with  the  little  one,  out  of  the 
damp,  while  neighbour  Turner  has  cleaned  the 
house,  and  got  all  in  order  for  to-morrow.' 
During  our  absence,  another  of  the  little  ones 
had  disappeared,  and  a  third  was  now  sum- 
moned, which  I  found  was  in  order  to  its 
undergoing  the  operation  of  washing  and  comb- 
ing. Feeling  myself  quite  an  intruder  on  the 
engagements  of  a  family  so  laudably  busy  in 
remembering  that  the  morrow  was  the  sabbath 
of  the  Lord,  and  preparing  for  its  decent 
observance,  I  took  my  leave,  engaging  to  call 
again  before  I  left  the  neighbourhood.  It 
however  occurred  to  me,  that  as  I  had  called 
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on  one  family  on  the  Saturday  evening,  I 
would  also,  if  the  direction  could  be  obtained, 
visit  the  other.  I  therefore  asked  John  Ashley 
if  he  could  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  White,  his  wife's  former 
fellow-servant.  'Yes,'  he  replied,  with  evi- 
dent concern,  *  poor  Lizzy  lodges  in  a  very 
poor  part  of  the  town  :  it  is  a  place  not  fit  for 
your  honour  to  go  to ;  and  not  fit  for  Lizzy 
herself,  poor  creature,  considering  what  re- 
spectable families  she  served  in  her  younger 
days.  Would  your  honour  choose  to  have  her 
call  on  you  here  ?  My  wife  sometimes  asks 
her  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  for  old  acquaintance 
sake.'  I  thanked  John  for  his  kindness,  but 
thought  I  should  more  faithfully  execute  my 
commission  by  visiting  Mrs.  White  at  her 
habitation,  and  accordingly  bent  my  steps 
thither: — but,  oh,  what  a  contrast  met  my 
observation !  The  situation  was  close,  con- 
fined, and  dirty  ;  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
very  lowest  description  :  crowds  of  rude,  dirty 
children  obstructed  the  path,  and  both  the  ear 
and  eye  were  offensively  assailed  by  the  vulgar 
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brawls  of  females,  dressed  in  tawdry  rags.  I 
really  hesitated  as  I  ascended  the  dark,  ricketty 
staircase,  which,  I  was  informed,  would  con- 
duct me  to  the  apartment  of  the  person  I 
sought.  Supported,  however,  by  a  good  con- 
science, and  the  hope  of  doing  some  good,  I 
advanced.  In  one  corner  of  the  room,  was  a 
shabby,  miserable  looking  bed  on  the  floor  ; 
near  the  fire-place  stood  a  ricketty  little  table, 
at  which  the  mother  was  ironing ;  two  broken 
chairs  placed  before  the  fire  received  the  rags 
(they  were  literally  such)  as  she  turned  them 
out  of  her  hand.  In  a  cradle  was  a  little 
urchin  of  eight  or  ten  months  old,  sometimes 
squalling,  sometimes  murmuring,  in  evident 
discontent  at  being  so  long  confined  to  its 
wicker  prison;  three  elder  children,  half 
naked  and  with  faces  besmeared  with  ginger- 
bread, were  playing,  or  rather  quarrelling  in 
another  part  of  the  room ;  and  in  the  remain- 
ing corner,  a  pile  of  cracked  plates  and  cups 
completed  the  scanty  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  With   some  difficulty  I  out-bawled   the 
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clamorous  children,  and  ascertained  that  the 
person  who  stood  before  me  was  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth White,  who  had  formerly  lived  servant 
with  my  sister.  On  making  myself  known  to 
her,  and  expressing  the  kind  concern  of  her 
former  mistress,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude,  adding,  '  But  oh,  sir, 
what  a  place  for  you  to  come  into !  Who  could 
ever  have  thought  of  my  coming  to  such  poverty 
when  I  married  away  from  my  dear  and 
honoured  mistress,  and  received  so  many  nice 
presents  from  the  family  ?'  I  endeavoured 
to  suggest  a  hope  of  brighter  days,  and  also 
reminded  her  that  afflictions  and  poverty  were 
sometimes  sent  in  mercy,  and  designed  for 
real  good.  She  became  more  composed,  and 
being  encouraged  to  do  so,  communicated  her 
circumstances.  Her  husband,  she  said,  was 
kind,  but  thoughtless ;  he  sometimes  had  not 
work  to  do,  and  sometimes  did  not  bring  home 
quite  as  much  money  as  he  might  do ;  how- 
ever, she  was  sure  he  meant  no  harm  ;  their 
family  had  come  on  fast,  and  she  found  it 
impossible  for  poor  people  to  help  themselves. 
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"  Several  projects  suggested  themselves  to 
my  mind  for  bettering  the  condition  of  this 
poor  family.  However,  I  resolved  to  do 
nothing  hastily,  but  presenting  a  few  shillings 
for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  necessities, 
I  took  my  leave,  promising  to  call  again 
before  I  left  the  town. 

"  The  poor  woman  received  my  gift  with 
eager  gratitude,  and  even  the  children  left  off 
quarrelling  to  stare  and  listen ;  and  before  I 
had  descended  the  staircase,  I  heard  them  im- 
portuning their  mother  for  money  to  buy  a 
cake.  I  hoped  she  was  not  weak  enough  to 
grant  their  request,  but  that  she  would  devote 
the  unexpected  supply  to  the  removal  of  some 
real  want.  But  I  fear  I  shall  make  my  story 
too  long.  I  must  hasten  to  observe,  that  on 
the  following  day,  when  afternoon  service  was 
over,  I  called  again  at  the  respectable  cottage 
of  the  Ashleys.  The  good  woman  was  sitting 
in  state  in  a  comfortable  old-fashioned  chair, 
nursing  her  infant :  her  husband  sat  reading 
the  Bible  to  her ;  and  so  smartly  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  suit,  that  I  should  scarcely  have 
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recognised  him.  One  little  one  was  imder 
the  care  of  their  kind  neighbour,  lest  the 
mother  should  be  over-fatigued  after  her 
exertion  of  going  out ;  and  the  other  children 
were  attending  the  Sunday  school. 

"  After  congratulating  Mrs.  Ashley  on  her 
merciful  restoration  to  her  family,  and  expres- 
sing the  kind  regards  and  good  wishes  with 
which  I  was  charged,  I  could  not  help  saying 
that  it  had  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  find 
her  thus  surrounded  with  plenty  and  comfort ; 
a  pleasure  in  which  I  was  sure  my  good  sister 
would  warmly  participate.  *  No  doubt  of  it, 
sir,  no  doubt,'  replied  John  Ashley  ;  *  for  to 
her,  under  God  Almighty's  goodness,  we  are 
greatly  indebted  for  it ;  and  it  must  be  a  plea- 
sure, when  people  try  to  do  good  to  their 
fellow -creatures,  to  find  their  endeavours  suc- 
cessful. Madam  was  a  good  mistress  to  my 
wife ;  she  put  her  in  the  way  of  doing  things 
properly,  and  taught  her  to  save,  and  turn 
what  she-  had,  little  or  much,  to  a  good  ac- 
count ;  and  I  may  say  it  with  gratitude,  her 
instructions  have  not  been  lost.  No  poor  man 
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can  boast   a   better  wife  than  mine,  in  this 
parish  or  the  next.' 

"  Hannah  looked  somewhat  confounded  at 
the  mention  of  her  own  goodness,  and  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  family  with  whom  she 
had  so  long  resided.  *  I  never  pass  a  day,' 
said  she,  '  without  thinking  of  them.  Indeed, 
I  cannot ;  for  I  have  things  all  round  me  to  put 
me  in  mind  of  them.  There  are  my  candle- 
sticks, and  tea-kettle,  and  coffee-pot,  which 
were  all  given  me  for  wedding  presents ;  and 
my  children  have  clothes  to  this  day  made 
out  of  pieces  given  me  by  my  good  mistress  : 
and  my  bed  quilt  I  joined  while  I  lived  with 
them;  and  it  often  pleases  me  to  tell  the 
pieces,  and  say,  This  is  like  mistress's  gown, 
and  that  like  little  miss's  frock,  and  that  like 
the  drawing-room  curtains.  And  here  is  this 
very  chair  that  I  sit  upon ;  when  the  old  yew- 
tree  was  grubbed  up,  master  gave  it  to  me, 
and  told  me  it  would  be  sure  to  come  to  some 
account ;  and  so  sure  enough  it  has ;  for  our 
John,  at  his  odd  hours,  carved  it  into  this 
chair,  in  imitation  of  those  costly  chairs  at  the 
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hall ;  and  it  is  stuffed  with  the  feathers  I 
saved  when  in  service.  And  there  are  my 
husband's  buckles  ;  they  belonged  to  mistress's 
brother,  who  died  at  our  house,  (your  brother 
too,  sir,  I  take  it.)  And  this  beautiful  Bible, 
sir,  which  is  the  best  thing  we  have  got  in  the 
house :  I  saved  up  my  money  to  buy  one  ; 
and  master  doubled  it,  that  I  should  have  a 
very  handsome  one,  and  so  it  is.' 

"  *  Well,  Hannah,'  said  I,  *  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  how  it  is  that  you  are  living  in  such 
respectability.  You  have  early  discovered 
an  industrious  and  saving  turn  ;  this  has  en- 
couraged your  friends  to  assist  you.  You 
have  taken  care  of  little  things,  till  a  good 
opportunity  offered  of  bringing  them  into  use. 
When  an  improvident  wife  would  have  had  to 
apply  to  her  husband's  pocket  for  the  supply 
of  her  wants,  you  had  your  store-box  to  go  to. 
These  things  have  kept  your  husband  contented 
and  cheerful,  pleased  to  know  that  the  fruits 
of  his  industry  were  made  the  best  of,  and 
happy  in  every  opportunity  of  promoting  her 
comfort  who  has  made  herself  so  essential  to 
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his.'  '  Yes,  sir,  yes,  that  is  just  it/  his  eyes 
glistening  with  tenderness  and  pleasure  as  he 
spoke ;  '  and  though  I  say  it,  there  is  not  a 
happier  family  in  his  majesty's  dominions/ 
'  I  believe  it,  my  good  friend.  May  I  hope 
that,  amidst  all  your  pleasures,  you  cherish 
the  remembrance,  that  earth  is  not  your 
rest  ?'  *  I  hope  we  do  think  about  another 
world,  sir,  though  not  so  much  as  it  deserves 
to  be  thought  of ;  but  it  is  our  chief  concern 
to  seek  a  portion  there ;  and  oh,  if  we,  and 
our  dear  children,  may  but  be  brought  safe  to 
it, — what  a  mercy !  We  have  but  one  hope, 
and  that  is  in  Him  who  died  for  sinners,  and 
has  promised  not  to  cast  out  them  that  come 
to  him.'  Some  very  pleasing  conversation 
now  ensued,  which  was  as  pleasingly  inter- 
rupted by  the  return  of  the  little  Sunday 
scholars,  who  each  repeated  a  hymn,  or  text 
of  Scripture,  which  had  been  taught  them ; 
after  which,  at  the  desire  of  the  parents,  I 
read  aloud  the  103d  Psalm,  and  we  united  in 
thanksgivings  and  prayers  to  the  Father  of 
mercies. 
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"  I  was  to  have  left  the  town  on  the  following 
morning,  but  resolved  on  staying  another  day, 
in  order  fully  and  efficiently  to  execute  my 
sister's  commission  ;  in  doing  which,  I  confess 
I  felt  no  little  perplexity.  Here  were  two 
families,  in  each  of  which  I  had  to  dispose  of 
a  guinea  ;  the  one  in  such  abject  misery  and 
poverty,  that  there  seemed  scarcely  a  hope  of 
its  affording  them  substantial  relief ;  the  other 
so  surrounded  with  decencies  and  comforts, 
that  any  addition  seemed  almost  superfluous. 
However,  one  of  the  little  ones  happened  to 
have  dropped  a  hint,  that  they  were  all  saving 
money  towards  the  purchase  of  a  cow;  I 
therefore  inclosed  my  sister's  present,  with  a 
trifle  from  myself,  and  some  books  for  the 
children,  and  left  them  at  the  happy  cottage, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  their 
comforts  were  not  incapable  of  addition.  The 
united  stores  were  produced  ;  a  bargain  with 
John's  master,  who  had  a  cow  to  dispose  of, 
was  completed  ;  and  I  left  John  and  Hannah 
contriving  a  shed  for  her  reception. 

"  As  for  poor  Lizzy  White  and  her  family,  I 
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found  that,  being  destitute  of  furniture,  they 
were  paying  a  high  weekly  rent  for  a  furnished 
lodging.  Such  furniture  !  This  alone  was  a 
sufficient  bar  to  their  getting  on.  The  first 
thing,  therefore,  was  to  change  their  residence. 
A  much  more  decent  and  airy  room  was  ob- 
tained, unfurnished,  for  less  than  half  the  rent 
they  had  been  paying.  The  money  I  had  to 
dispose  of  on  their  behalf  purchased  a  few 
necessaries  ;  few  indeed,  and  mean,  but  better 
than  they  had  used  before.  An  added  trifle 
stocked  the  window  with  a  few  tapes,  thimbles, 
children's  books,*  etc.,  by  the  sale  of  which  I 
hoped  a  few  pence  at  least  might  be  added  to 
their  weekly  income.  I  entreated  Lizzy  to 
be  careful  and  managing,  and  her  husband 
to  be  industrious,  and  attentive  to  the  welfare 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  desired  them  to 
write  and  inform  us  how  things  were  going  on 
with  them.  But  I  must  say,  I  indulged  no 

*  In  the  present  day,  the  kind  gentleman  might  have 
made  his  money  go  much  further,  by  stocking  Mrs. 
White's  shop  with  the  attractive  little  books  of  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society.  Several  persons  are  now  getting 
a  decent  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  these  books. 
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very  sanguine  hopes  of  their  being  essentially 
benefited,  as  it  was  but  too  evident  their 
distresses  originated  rather  in  erroneous  habits 
than  in  disastrous  circumstances." 

From  this  account  of  the  gentleman's  visit 
to  the  two  cottages,  some  remarks  naturally 
arise  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  without 
their  use,  both  to  cottage  wives  and  mothers, 
on  whom  much  of  the  character  and  comfort 
of  their  families  depend,  and  to  young 
women  who  may  be  only  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  shall  fill  those  important 
situations. 

1.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  characters 
of  these  two  young  women  began  to  discover 
themselves  many  years  before,  when  they  were 
placed  in  very  different  situations.  Perhaps 
if  we  had  seen  the  two  families,  just  in  the 
circumstances  described,  without  knowing 
anything  of  their  previous  history,  we  should 
have  been  ready  to  imagine  that  all  the  differ- 
ence arose  from  one  family  having  been  re- 
markably favoured  with  prosperity,  and  the 
other  remarkably  straitened  and  depressed. 
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But  one  who  had  known  them  both  in  former 
days,  though  she  knew  nothing  of  existing 
circumstances,  gave  a  pretty  correct  guess  at 
the  real  state  of  things.  "Hannah,"  said 
their  former  mistress,  "is  one  of  the  best 
managers  I  ever  met  with  ;  and  whether  her 
present  lot  be  more  or  less  prosperous,  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  her  decent  and  comfortable 
to  the  utmost  of  her  ability."  But  with  a 
misgiving  sigh  she  recollected  that  "poor 
Lizzy,  though  a  clever  and  a  good  tempered 
girl,  never  could  save  a  pound  when  in  ser- 
vice ;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  she  would 
make  but  a  poor  manager  in  a  family  of  her 
own." 

Even  the  remarks  of  the  ill-natured  old 
woman — Lizzy's  former  neighbour — though 
unkindly  made,  had  too  much  truth  in  them. 
Lizzy  and  her  husband  most  likely  did  set  off' 
with  too  much  of  a  dash,  and  thought  more 
about  pleasing  their  fancy  and  making  a  show, 
than  about  obtaining  and  keeping  what  was 
useful  and  desirable.  Now,  will  you  think 
of  this,  young  woman,  who  are  at  present  in 
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service  or  other  employment,  and  remember 
that  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  acquire  habits 
of  prudence  and  care,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  comfort  of  your  future  family  ? 
If  you  now  suffer  yourself  to  spend  all  you 
earn  on  showy  dress,  and  are  careless  and 
wasteful  of  property,  depend  upon  it,  in  mar- 
ried life  you  are  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
occupier  of  a  dirty  hovel  or  garret  like  Mrs. 
White's,  than  the  mistress  of  a  comfortable, 
•well-furnished  home  like  that  of  Mrs.  Ashley. 
These  are  the  things  that  your  friends  think 
of  when  they  advise  you  to  be  prudent  in  your 
purchases,  determined  in  your  gradual  savings, 
however  small,  and  careful  to  make  the  best 
of  whatever  you  possess.  They  not  only  wish 
you  to  appear  neat  and  respectable  now,  and 
to  have  the  credit  and  comfort  of  a  store  in 
the  savings'  bank,  but  they  wish  you  to  be 
providing  for  the  comfort  of  yourself  and  your 
family  in  future  life,  and  forming  such  a  char- 
acter as  will  promote  it. 

Mrs.   Ashley,  in  early  life  was  prudent  in 
her  expenses  :  she  did  not  spend  her  money 
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on  costly  finery,  but  bought  such  things  as  she 
really  needed,  such  as  would  not  only  look 
well,  but  last  long  and  be  suitable  under  any 
circumstances  By  careful  use  and  neat  mend- 
ing, she  made  things  serve  as  long  as  possible, 
and  she  never  wasted  anything.  Many  a 
married  woman  in  straitened  circumstances  has 
been  even  heard  with  bitterness  to  say,  "  Oh, 
if  I  had  but  such  and  such  things  which  I 
thought  nothing  of  when  I  was  young,  what  a 
comfort  would  they  now  be  to  my  poor  children ; 
but  we  do  not  know  the  value  of  things  till  we 
lose  them."  A  prudent  person  does  not  need 
to  be  taught  by  actual  want,  that  everything 
may  be  useful  and  is  worth  taking  proper  care 
of.  It  is  with  her  a  fixed  principle,  and  she  is 
always  laying  up  a  stock  of  useful  things  of  one 
kind  or  other,  and  has  something  to  go  to  when 
the  need  arises :  and  this  alone  goes  far  to- 
wards the  difference  between  wretched  poverty 
and  comfortable  independence.  Think  of  this, 
young  woman,  when  you  receive  your  wages, 
when  you  lay  out  your  money,  when  you  take 
a  better  garment  for  common  use,  and  when 

B  2 
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you  condemn  another  as  not  fit  to  be  worn 
any  longer :  and  act  in  all  these  particulars 
as  you  will  wish  you  had  acted  if  you  should 
come  to  have  a  family  of  little  ones,  and  find 
it  hard  to  meet  the  expense  of  providing  need- 
ful things  for  them.  And  if  the  consideration 
should  sometimes  lead  you  to  spare  what  you 
would  otherwise  have  spent,  and  to  mend 
what  you  would  otherwise  have  cast  off,  and 
to  save  what  you  might  otherwise  have  dis- 
regarded, you  will  be  thus  acquiring  a  truly 
valuable  habit,  and  one  that  will  greatly 
conduce  to  the  comfort  and  respectability  of 
your  family  in  future  life. 

2.  Observe  how  character  and  circum- 
stances are  apt  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  as 
they  begin.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  a 
common  observer  would  not  have  noticed  any 
very  great  difference  in  these  two  young 
women.  Both  were  respectable  servants ; 
only  one  was  a  little  inclined  to  be  dressy  and 
extravagant,  the  other  rather  inclined  to  be 
frugal  and  careful.  But  perhaps  neither  of 
them  at  that  time  fully  expected  what  they 
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afterwards  found.  Lizzy  was  most  likely 
told  that  dressiness  in  youth  is  generally 
followed  by  slovenliness  in  riper  years,  and 
perhaps  some  beginnings  of  that  kind  may 
have  made  her  feel  conscious  that  there  was 
truth  in  the  remark,  and  have  led  her  to 
admit  that  she  was  too  careless  as  well  as  too 
extravagant ;  but  little  did  she  think  that  she 
should  sink  lower  and  lower  in  untidiness  as 
well  as  poverty,  until  at  last,  without  be- 
coming actually  vicious,  she  had  nearly  lost 
all  self-respect,  and  could  bear  to  live,  sur- 
rounded by  a  family,  in  the  dirty  neglected 
condition  in  which  the  visitor  found  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hannah,  no  doubt,  was 
encouraged  in  her  prudent  care  by  the  hope 
of  one  day  possessing  a  comfortable  home, 
and  doing  her  full  part  towards  its  comforts  ; 
but  she  scarcely  looked  as  high  as  she  had 
reached  at  the  time  of  the  gentleman's  visit  ; 
and,  even  then,  though  contented  and  thank- 
ful for  what  she  had,  she  had  not  ceased  to 
cherish  the  desire  of  still  advancing  comfort 
and  respectability. 

B  3 
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3.  The  constant  exercise  of  prudent  care 
and  thriftiness  in  a  family,  is  very  likely  to 
raise  the  character  and  further  the  well- 
being  of  the  children  in  future  life.  Only 
look  at  the  habits  of  the  two  families,  and  at 
their  influence  on  the  children  when  they 
should  enter  service,  or  otherwise  go  out  in 
life.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that  children 
brought  up  in  dirt  and  wretchedness,  like  those 
of  the  White's,  should  have  anything  like 
habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  good  behaviour 
which  would  be  needful  to  fit  them  for  going 
into  respectable  situations  :  while  a  mere  peep 
into  Mrs.  Ashley's  cottage  would  at  once  give 
a  recommendation  to  any  child  of  her  bringing 
up  that  might  be  seeking  a  place.  Mothers 
should  think  of  this,  and  each  remember  that  a 
tidy  house  and  thrifty  management  on  her 
part,  not  only  lead  to  the  present  comfort  of 
her  husband,  her  children,  and  herself;  but 
are  also  important  as  a  sort  of  training  for  her 
children  which  will,  in  all  probability,  give  a 
direction  to  their  whole  future  course,  in 
making  it  more  or  less  respectable.  The 
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mother  who  teaches  her  children  good  and 
thrifty  habits,  and  so  brings  them  up  as  that 
they  cannot  endure  idleness,  dirt,  and  waste, 
does  more  for  them  than  if  she  could  give 
them  what  is  called  a  fortune,  without  setting 
them  a  good  example  and  instilling  into  them 
good  principles  and  notions. 

4  It  greatly  depends  on  the  habits  of  a 
family,  whether  or  not  even  their  best  friends 
shall  be  able  to  help  them.  To  the  thrifty,  a 
little  help  is  like  seed  cast  into  a  well-culti- 
vated field  ;  it  increases  and  multiplies.  But 
all  that  can  be  done  for  the  unthrifty  is  like 
putting  water  into  a  leaky  vessel.  Such  people 
always  are  behind  hand,  and  always  will  be, 
in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  help 
them. 

5.  Then  there  is  one  thing  more  important 
than  all  the  rest.  Industry,  prudence,  and 
care  not  only  often  follow  from  true  religion, 
where  it  exists,  but  are  favourable  to  its  growth  : 
remember,  however,  they  will  not  stand  in  the 
place  of  true  religion.  The  most  industrious, 
cleanly,  managing  woman  must  not  forget 
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that  she  and  her  family  have  souls  as  well  as 
bodies — eternal  interests  as  well  as  present 
ones  ;  and  that  all  the  world  cannot  profit 
them  if  their  souls  are  neglected.  Let  her 
remember,  too,  that  though  it  is  her  duty  to 
fill  her  station  well,  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  will  not  atone  for  her  sins,  or  procure 
her  acceptance  with  God.  No :  these  she 
must  seek  as  a  humble  penitent  sinner  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  There  is  no  name  given 
under  heaven  among  men,  whereby  we  can  be 
saved,  but  Christ  Jesus,  Acts  iv.  12.  There 
is  no  other  foundation  for  sinners  to  build  a 
hope  for  eternity  upon,  than  his  grace  and 
merits,  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  Whatever  be  our 
character  among  men,  we  are  sinners  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  and  except  we  repent  of  sin  and 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  rely  on 
Him  who  gave  up  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  us, 
we  cannot  be  saved  :  but "  whosoever  believeth 
on  Him  shall  never  perish,  but  shall  have 
everlasting  life,"  John  iii.  16. 

Those  who  through  grace  are  made  par- 
takers of  this  great  salvation,  are  doubly  bound 
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to  discharge  well  every  duty  resting  on  them, 
though  those  duties  may  be  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  humble  kind.  It  is  for  the  honour 
and  credit  of  religion  that  true  Christians 
should  do  so  ;  and  they  are  to  do  all  after  a 
godly  sort,  regarding  the  will  and  providence 
of  God,  by  which  these  things  are  made  their 
duty,  desirous  of  acknowledging,  obeying,  and 
honouring  God  in  all  their  ways,  and  of  lead- 
ing all  connected  with  them  to  love  and  serve 
Him  too.  She  who  neglects  the  duties  of  her 
family,  gives  but  poor  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  her  religion ;  but,  by  an  amiable  and  ex- 
emplary conduct,  persons  occupying  the  hum- 
blest stations  in  life  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
God  their  Saviour  in  all  things,  and  recom- 
mend religion  to  others. 

And  then,  family  order  and  comfort,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  woman  to  maintain, 
will  do  much,  much  more  than  is  commonl 
supposed,  towards  a  constant,  timely,  quiet, 
and  profitable  attendance  on  the  means  of 
grace,  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  public 
worship,  Sunday-school  instruction,  etc.  Order 
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and  good  management,  together  with  piety, 
go  a  great  way  to  show  that  good  and  pleasant 
sight,  a  family  dwelling  together  in  harmony, 
and  there,  it  may  be  always  hoped,  the  Lord 
will  command  his  blessing,  "  even  life  for  ever- 
more," Psa.  cxxxiii.  3. 


[       35       ] 
WALKING  WITH  GOD. 

'« I3e  thou  tn  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long,"  Prov.  xxiiL  1>. 

Thrice  happy  souls,  who  born  from  heaven, 

While  yet  they  sojourn  here, 
Thus  all  their  days  with  God  begin, 

And  spend  them  in  his  fear. 

So  may  our  eyes  with  holy  zeal 

Prevent  the  dawning  day  ; 
And  turn  the  sacred  pages  o'er, 

And  praise  thy  name  and  pray, 

Midst  hourly  cares  may  love  present 

Its  incense  to  thy  throne  ; 
And  while  the  world  our  hands  employ 

Our  hearts  be  thine  alone. 

As  sanctified  to  noblest  ends 

Be  each  refreshment  sought, 
And  by  each  various  providence 

Some  wise  instruction  brought. 

When  to  laborious  duties  called, 

Or  by  temptations  tried, 
We'll  seek  the  shelter  of  thy  wings, 

And  in  thy  strength  confide. 

As  different  scenes  of  life  arise, 

Our  grateful  hearts  would  be 
With  thee,  amidst  the  social  baud, 

In  solitude  with  thee. 
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At  night  we  lean  our  weary  heads 
On  thy  paternal  breast ; 

And  safely  folded  in  thine  arms, 
Resign  our  powers  to  rest 

In  solid  pure  delights  like  these, 
Let  all  my  days  be  passed ; 

Nor  shall  I  then  impatient  wish, 
Nor  shall  I  fear,  the  last. 
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6s.  boards ;  8s.  half-bound,  morocco ;  9s.  calf. 

PICTURE  TESTAMENT  for  the  Young.  Containing  a  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Twenty  Steel 
Plate's,  and  a  large  number  of  Wood  Engravings.  6s.  boards;  8s. 
half-bound  morocco ;  9s.  calf. 

THE  SPIRIT  of  POPERY.  In  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his 
Children.  Superior  Embellishments.  I6mo  square.  4s.  6d.  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  gilt. 


